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“ Nor, we are convinced will the severest of owr readers blame 
us, if on an occasion like the present, we turn for a short time from 
the topics of the day, to commemorate, in all love and reverence, .. . 
John Milton , . . the glory of English literature . . . MACAULAY. 
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SOME COTGREAVE LIBRARY AIDS. 


A FEW TESTIMONIALS. 


THE INDICATOR. 


“Library Construction, Architecture, Fittings, and Furniture.” 


By F. J. Burcoyns. 1897. 
“The Cotgreave Indicator is that in use in the majority of the British 
Free Libraries.” 


The Free Library : Its History and Present Condition.” By J. J. 
OaLe. 1897. 
“The Recording Indicator is almost certainly the invention of Mr. A. 
wore (Public Libraries, West Ham, London, E.,) and is that most largely 
us ¥. 


‘* THE SCOTSMAN.’’ 


_ __“ All the London Free Public Libraries (except one or two which do not use 
indicators), have adopted the Cotgreave System, which has been found to 
work well.”’+ 

N.B.—See also “ Greater London,” by E. Walford, M.A., F.S.A. (page 360); “‘ Methods 


of Social Reform,” by Prof. W. Stanley evons, M.A., F.R,S., LL.D. ; “ Public Libraries,” by 
T. Greenwood, F.R.G.S.; &c., &c. 


_ _ * As a matter of fact, it will be found in about nine-tenths of the Libraries using 
indicators. Over 300;Institutions are now using it. 


+ Sixty-two Public Libraries in London and the Metropolitan area are using it. 





MAGAZINE RACKS. 
“FREE Posiic LIBRARY, WANDSWORTH. 

Ihe Cotgreave Magazine Rack has been in use in the news-room here since 
the opening of the Library. I can’ unhesitatingly speak of its vale, for it 
greatly tends to keep the tables tidy. Being so compact it takes up little room, 
and a reader can see at a glance the periodical he wishes to read.* 

C. T. DAVIS, Secretary and Librarian.’’ 


ag The Cotgreave Racks are in use at some 50 Libraries and Literary Institutions, from 
which similar testimonials have been received. 


THE CONTENTS-SUBJECT INDEX, 
TO GENERAL AND PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 
Price to Subscribers, 7s. 6d. 
(500 copies have already been subscribed for.—See List). 
**DAILY NEWS.”’ 
‘*A ‘Contents-Subject Index to General and Periodical Literature ’ would, 
properly done, be a great time-saving machine, Such a work is being 
undertaken by Mr. A. Cotgreave. The first part, which is now before us, is 
distinctly promising. It will be helpful to many students and readers.” 


‘**DUBLIN REVIEW.” 


“The Editor of the ‘DuBLIN REVIEW’ (Canon Moyes), desires me to thank 
you for the specimen of the ‘Contents-Subject Index,’ and to say that he has 
formed a high opinion of it, in fact he has already found it useful.” 

T. W. HUNTER, Librarian, Archbishop’s House, Westminster.” 

Similar expressions of opinion have been received from a large number of 
leading journals, and from many well known English and American Librarians, 


N.B—The Contents-Subject Index will be supplied to all Library Assistants at a 
reduced price. if ap lied for before publication 


Full particular of the above and also of other I.ibrary Aids sent{upon application. 


? 
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THE LIBRARY ASSISTANTS’ ASSOCIATION. 
Founpep 1895. Firrsa Session. YEAR 1899-1900. 


Members are requested to carefully read the announcements 
appearing on this page, as no further intimation of meetings and 


other arrangements will be sent out, 


NOVEMBER MEETING. 


The second meeting will be held at St. Bride’s Institute, 
Bride Lane, E.C., at 8 p.m., on Wednesday, the 8th November, 
when the prize essays on ‘‘ The Treatinent of a book from the 
bookseller to the borrower ”' will be read and discussed. Visitors 
invited. 


DECEMBER MERTING. 


The third meeting will be held at St. George-in-the-East 
Public Library at 8 p.m., on Wednesday, the 13th December. 
Mr. J. Passmore Edwards has kindly consented to take the chair, 
and Mr. F. Meaden Roberts, formerly hon. sec. of the L.A.A., 
will read a paper on ‘* Lectures in Public Libraries.” 


SECOND ANNUAL DINNER. 


The L.A.A. Dinner will take place on November 29th at the 
Temple Bar Restaurant, 227, Strand, W.C., opposite the Law 
Courts, at 6.30 pan. All applications for tickets (price 3s. 6d.) 
should be made before November 15th, to Mr. W. B. Thorne, St. 
Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, E.C., who will also be glad to 
receive offers of musical help. 


L.A.A.—N.W. BRANCH, 
President: C. W. Surrox, Esq., Manchester Public Libraries. 
Hon. Sec.: P. D. Gorpon. AWudie’s Library, Manchester. 


NEXT MEETINGS, 


The November Meeting will be held on Thursday, the 16th 
inst., at 8 p.n., in the Reference Library, Manchester, and the 
following meeting will be on December 14th, at the Deansgate 
Library, at 8 p.m. 
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INAUGURAL MEETING AT STOKE NEWINGTON. 


THE first gathering of the fifth 
session took place on October 
llth, at Stoke Newington. From 
7.30 to 8, under the able guidance 
ot Mr. G. Preece, members were 
enabled to inspect the libcary, 
and the methods of work were 
noted with interest, while the 
very notable collection of local 
views was much admired. Stoke 
Newington is full of literary 
traditions from Defoe to Rogers, 
and after seeing the engravings 
and pictures of houses with 
literary interest in the library, 
the members went on to a house 
in’ Church Street, once the residence of the father of Isaac 
Disraeli. The present occupant, Wynne E. Baxter, Esq., 
J.P., D.L., a Library Commissioner of Stoke Newington, 
had invited the association to view his collection of Miltons 
and had kindly consented to read a paper on the vexed 
question of the various editions of ‘ Paradise Lost.” 
After being hospitably entertained by Mrs. and Miss Baxter, the 
visitors were shown in the study many early, rare, and beautiful 
editions of the prose and poetical works, which had _ been 
arranged in a most admirable manner. 

At the meeting, held in the drawing-room, the Chairman of 
the Commissioners, the Rey. Prebendary Shelford, occupied the 
chair, and the most interesting address, which is printed 
herewith, was illustrated with a series of lantern slides specially 
prepared by Mr. F. Baxter. 

Sir EK. Verney, Bart., in moving a vote of thanks for the 
address and hospitality, drew attention to the manner in which, 
from careful attention to detail, the principles of truth were 
evolved, while Mr. C. T. Davis, who seconded, congratulated Mr. 

3axter on the wonderful manner in which he had resumed his 
old hobby after 15 years of patient research into diatoms and 
ligyptology, and said it showed how true knowledge once acquired 
was never forgotten. In replying, Mr. Baxter congratulated the 
L.A.A. on its work. 

Mr. Ogle then read a letter from Mr. Greenwood, of regret 
at his inability to be present, and recalling ‘ happy recollections 
of library relations with Prebendary Shelford and other Stoke 
Newington friends,” and moved a vote of thanks to Prebendary 
Shelford for his kindness in consenting to take the chair during 
his many engagements of Congress week, and to the Com- 
missioners and Mr. Preece for kind permission to view the 
library. Mr. Dyer seconded, and the vote was carried amid 








ener 
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applause. Prebendary Shelford acknowledged the vote in a few 
words, and the meeting then terminated after a most pleasant 
evening, the only regret about which was that the bad weather 
kept away many, who thus missed a rare intellectual pleasure. 


MR. GEORGE PREECE. 
Librarian and Clerk, Stoke Newington. 


Born at Minsterley in Shropshire, 
Mr. Preece was trained at Barrow-in- 
Furness, 1882-88, and was appointed 
Branch Librarian of Kensal Town in 
1888. In March, 1893, he was appointed 
to Stoke Newington, and under his 
charge the Library has increased in 





usefulness and popularity. 
THE FIRST EDITION OF PARADISE LOST: 


Being the Address delivered at the Inaugural Meeting of the 
Fifth Session of the L.A.A. by 


Wynne E. Baxter, Esq., J.P., D.L. 


I must in the first place express to you my thanks for the 
honour you have done me and my library by your attendance in 
such numbers this evening. It is not an historical library or a 
family library, as every book in it has been collected by myself. 
It is limited by the restricted size of my house, and the fact that 
at different periods of my life I have devoted myself to special 
studies. Still, you may have found some old works of interest 
which unfortunately are not as yet often seen in our Public 
Libraries. If you have not done so I shall be extremely sorry 
that I have ventured to invite your useful Society to hold its first 
meeting this session at my house, as I am sure many of you have 
come a long way, and at much inconvenience in consequence of 
the distance we are here from the centre of this vast metropolis. 

Possibly I am indebted to the selection from the fact that 
Stoke Newington foresaw the value of Public Libraries so promptly 
and clearly as to be the first parish in London to adopt the Acts 
in 1890, and the only district, I believe, in which those Acts were 
adopted without a poll being demanded. 
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Moreover, this house may have an _ historic appropriateness 
in the eyes of some when I remind you that the proprietor of 
Punch made this house his residence for some years, and that 
the father of Isaac D’Israeli lived and died here, and that the 
author of “ The Curiosities and Amenities of Literature” and 
“ The Quarrels and Calamities of Authors” must often have been 
a visitor in this room, and that the late Lord Beaconstield, whose 
contributions to literature are still popular in that department of 
your Libraries which gives the assistants most work, would 
doubtless have accompanied his father here on many occasions. 

But however this may be, I feel it a great honour that you 
should be holding your meeting here to- night. 

In connection with this evening’s proceedings, I have been 
asked to read a paper on ‘‘ Milton.’ For some 10 years I made 
Milton the special object of my bibliographical study, and in doing 
so I collected upwards of 1,000 editions of his works, while every 
book that could throw light on his life and writings was thi 
object of my search. During this period I attended most of the 
auctions at Messrs. Sotheby’s and Messrs. Puttick and Simpson’s. 
including the great Sutherland sale, and it was a fortunate 
coincidence that the library of Mr. J. Fitchett Marsh, one of the 
most ardent Milton collectors, came under the hammer during 
that period, so that I was able to secure, not only such choice 
and rare books and pamphlets which he had collected, but also 
those he had acquired from earlier collectors and enthusiasts, 
as Holt White, Thomas Hollis, and John Disney. The result is 
that my library contains the first edition of our author’s ‘* Minor 
Poems,” the first edition of “ Paradise Reyained,”’ the first 
editions of nearly all his prose works, and eleven copies of the 
first edition of ‘ Paradise Lost,” including two of the first issue, 
two of the second issue, one of the third, two of the fourth, two 
of the seventh, and one of the eighth issue of the title pages. 

Almost every subsequent edition of his works in prose and 
poetry up to 1850 are to be found on the shelves. 

But as it is some 15 years ago since I ceased to pay spe cial 
attention to this subject, I have felt myself at some disadvantage 
in suddenly resuming my old study, in order to comply with the 
request that I should read a paper on the early edit ions of 
Milton’s works. Still, for what it is worth I will now give you 
the result, although I do it with some diffidence to an audience 
of experts. 

I must, however, at once point out the limit of my observa- 
tions. If I attempted to dwell on all his works in prose and 
poetry, their number would turn my paper into little more than 
a mere enumeration of titles, dates, and publishers. I must, 
therefore, restrict my observations to those on the poem with 
which his name is especially connected—the last great heroic 
poem that the world has seen. 

To those engaged in the profe ssion of a librarian the biblio- 
graphical aspect ‘of a book is of interest, and it is on this side ol 
the poem that I shall this evening address you. 
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The evolution of the poem in the author’s mind from youth 
to old age, and from drama to heroic verse, biographical facts 
connected with the author, the studied peculiarities of his ortho- 
graphy, critical observations on the text and other like maféers 
are therefore out of place, and would demand more time than I 
have at ny command. 

“ Paradise Lost” was the last of Milton’s works published 
before his death. Of his posthumous works, “ Paradise 
Regained,” and “ Sampson Agonistes,’ were published in one 
volume in 1688; some original letters and papers of state 
addressed to Oliver Cromwell were published in 1743, and “ A 
Treatise on Christian Doctrine,” translated by Dr. Sumner, was 
first published at Cambridge as recently as 1825. 

The manuscript of ‘ Paradise Lost’ was complete at the 
end of the year 1666, about the time of the great fire of London. 
Milton was then residing in Artillery Walk, Bunhill Fields. We 
can scarcely realise the fact that at that time no book could be 
printed without the licence of the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
who performed that duty through his chaplains. But such we 
know was the fact, notwithstanding the eloquent effort of our 
author in Areopagitica for an alteration of the law. 

“ Paradise Lost” was handed to the Incumbent of St. 
Mary Aldermary, the author of “ The Itebels’ Plan Examined,” 
and “ The Inconvencences of Toleration,” and it is not unlikely 
therefore that Toland’s statement is correct that the Rev. 
Thomas Tomkyns hesitated to give.the licence ; but eventually 
that difficulty was overcome, the necessary licence was obtained, 
and early in the year 1667 the work was ready for printing and 
publication. 

Milton was poor at this time, and his poverty would 
prevent his making the best bargain. He knew a large nunber 
of printers and booksellers. He had employed many in previous 
works. His ‘* Comus” had been published in 1637 by Humphrey 
Robinson at the sign of the Three Pigeons in St. Paul's 
Churchyard. His “ Minor Poems ” were printed 21 years 
previously by Ruth Raworth for Humphrey Moseley, to be sold 
at the sign of the Prince’s Arms in St. Paul’s Churchyard, but 
no doubt the great fire which had oceurred only a few months 
previously had burnt out these and many other similar establish- 
ments with whom Milton had had previous dealings. 

The effects of that fire on books and booksellers is thus 
described by Baxter in his Autobiography (Bacter’s Life, 1696, 
Part [111., p. 16) — 


“The loss of books was an exceeding great detriment to the interests 


of piety and learning, Almost all the booksellers in St. Paul's Churchyard 
brought their books into vaults under St. Pauls Church. where it was 
thought almost impossible that the fire should come. But the Church 


itself being on fire, the exceeding weight of the stones falling down did 


break into the vaults and let in the fire, and they could not come near to 
save the books. The library also of Sion College was burnt, and most of 
the libraries of ministers. conformable and non-comformable. in the City. 
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with the libraries Of many Nonconformists of the country, which had 
been {ately brought up to the City. I saw the half-burnt leaves of books 
near my dwelling at Acton, six miles from London, but others found them 
near Windsor, almost 20 miles distant.” 

Not only were books destroyed, but the premises and 
businesses of the printers and publishers were annihilated, so 
that Milton would have found the London book trade 
considerably crippled and restricted, both as to numbers and 
resources. Pepys values the destruction of books in and around 

Paul’s at £150,000. [‘* Diary,” Oct. 5th, 1666, and Jan. 
14th, 1667-8]. 

Most of Milton’s controversial prose works are without va 
printer’s and publisher’s names, but ‘ Of Reformation touchiny 
Church Discipline, 1641,” bears the name of Thomas Unde vhill, 
“The reason of Church Government, 1641,” and “ An Apoloyy, 
1642,” were each printed by E.G. for John Rothwell at The 
Sunne in Paul’s Churchyard; ‘“ The readie and easie way to 
establish a I’ree Commonwealth, 1660,” was printed by T. N., to 
be sold by Livewell Chapman at the Crown in Pope’s Head 
Alley ; ‘“* The Judgement of Martin Bucer, 1644’ ; ** Hikonoklastes, 
1649” ; and “ The Tenure of Kings, 1649,” were printed by 
Matthew Simmons, next door to the Gilded Lyon in Aldersgate 
Street. 

It is therefore only natural that Milton, who had resided 
in Aldersgate Street and its neighbourhood from 1640 to 1648 
and again from 1661 to 1664, should have entrusted the publica- a- 
tion of his great poem to the establishment which had printed 
these three last-named pamphlets, situate as it was nor fai 
from his then residence, rather than to the leading firm of 
Herringman, whose premises in the Strand had also escaped the 
effects of the fire, even if that bookseller had been willing to 
undertake it, of which, however, we have no evidence. 

Probably this Samuel Simmons was dead, for on the 7th 
March, 1663-4, a part of Caryl’s ‘* Commentary on Job” was 
registered by Mary Simmons, although the copyright of the 
previous parts of the same work belonged to Matthew Simmons. 
This Mary Simmons was probably his widow. 

The premises formerly occupied by this Matthew Simmons, 
“next door to the Golden Lion in Aldersgate,” were, in 1667, 
in the occupation of Samuel Simmons, probably ae son or 
nephew, and it is to this printer that Milton entrusted the work 
of ag yh 

A deed of agreement for the sale of the copyright was 
executed ehalli, Milton and Simmons (whose name is therein 
spelt Symons). It was in two parts, one part being signed by 
Milton and the other by Symons. Nothing is known of the 
latter part, but the former is in existence, and after passing 
through the hands of several persons, including the Tonsons (the 
publishers of the fourth edition of ‘ Paradise Lost,” 1688, and of 
all subsequent editions for nearly 100 years), it was eventually 
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purchased for 100 guineas from Pickering, the publisher, by 
Samuel Rogers, the poet (whom we in Stoke Newington are glad 
to claim as an old inhabitant, he having been born and having 
resided for thirty-two years in a house, pulled down in 1885, on 
Newington Green). In 1852 Rogers presented this famous 
agreement to the British Museum, where it is now carefully 
preserved. 

The agreement appears to have been drawu up with some 
formality, but its provisions were all in favour of the publisher. 
Its terms suggest that a great success was not anticipated, for 
while it provides that, in case of failure, the loss of the printer, 
beyond the cost of printing, would be limited to the £5 paid 
down, success would bring no profit to the author beyond the £5 
paid down, and three similar sums when the first, second, and 
third editions were respectively exhausted. Each edition was 
to consist of 1,300 copies, retailed “ to particular reading 
customers,” although each impression might amount to 1,500, 
the difference being provably intended to allow gift copies to 
be made. 

The utmost, therefore, that the author could receive was 
£20 in all (equal to ahout £50 at the present day), for although 
the copyright is not assigned in terms, the covenants by Milton 
leave no doubt that all the author’s interest in the work has 
passed to the printer. In fact, the agreement was so one-sided 
that no Society for the Protection of Authors is likely to adopt 
it as a precedent. 

The work was printed with expedition, for within four 
months of the date of the agreement the following entry was 
made in the books of Stationers’ Hall :— 

August 20th, 1667, Mr. Samuel Symons entered for his copie, under the 
hands of Mr, Thomas Tomkyns and Mr. Warden Royston, a booke or copie 
intituled Paradise Lost, a Poem in Tenne Bookes by J. M. od. 
This entry practically fixes the date when printed copies were 
ready for sale in London. 

The book consisted of a small quarto of 342 unnumbered 
pages, bound in sheepskin. ‘The price was fixed at 3s., equal to 
about 7s. 64. of present money. If compared with contem- 
poraneous productions, it will be found to be a very creditable 
volume, and the price charged far from excessive. Since that 
time the value of copies has gradually increased, until at the 
present day, in a recent catalogue of Mr. Quaritch, copies are 
offered for sale at sums varying from £110 to 16 guineas, 
according to condition, although imperfect or damaged copies 
may sometimes be secured for much less. 

It is difficult to estimate the number of copies still in 
existence, but from a collector’s point of view it would not be 
considered a scarce book. 

But now our bibliographical difficulties begin, for although 
the first 1,500 copies printed comprise the first edition, there 
ure various title pages to those copies, dated in three separate 
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years 1667, 1668, and 1669. There are also various small / 
differences in the text, and added matter, and these are s 
complicated that it has even been suggested that no two copies 

are exactly alike. 

The great peculiarity in the first and second title pag 
the fact that Samuel Simmons suppresses his name, and it wi 


be noticed that the principal difference between those two t 
pages is the size of the type employed for the author’s 


Che rest of the type used, the coneral geb up, the dat und 
bookseller’s names are the same. This has led Bohn 
edition of Lowndes to observe that ‘ although the vari 
with the author’s name in smaller type] is placed as the sec 
state, it is just as likely to be the first, as there 1s no evid 

to the contrary.” But when examining the copies 1 
British Museum last month, ny attention was court 
drawn by Mr. Robert Edmund Graves (the Assistant Kee) 
Printed Books) to the fact that lately he had seen a coy I 
the first edition in its original rough sheep-skin binding whic 


had been found with many Elizabethan rarities of earlier d 
In an old box at Lamport Hall, Nortiaimptonshire, t] 


Sir Charles Ishatn, Bart., and which is now in the liln 
Britwell Court, Bucks. Finding a volume of this « 
unde) such circulnstanzes, gives colow to the SucvEst1ol 


had been placed there when the work was fist pub ishe 
as the copy so found is the 1667 edition with the aut 
hame in large type, it seems to go some Way to ist 
order assigned by Lowndes, although it is far fromm conclu 

hat the two pages were distinct is proved by the fact th 
only is the author’s name in different type, but the two pages 
have been made up separately for the four brass rules 
sides of the second title page are one-¢ ighth of an inch sl] 
than those of the first title page, and therefore either 
brass rule must have been used, or those used for the first ti 
page cut down. \s it is more likely that the old 
shortened, than that new rules were used, this is an additiona 
argument in favour ol Lownd Ss) arrangement, but thes 
remains the possibility that the pages were set up tw 
used on two presses simuit neously. ‘The printer's prol 
lack ol type and presses makes this inprobable, and by Cc 
comparison of the letters it will be noticed that the lette 
in ** Books’ is damaged, and that the battered ‘* B S 
the first, second, third, and fourth title pages, The the 
double setting is thus practically disprove dl. L am, theret ‘ 
opinion that the title with the author’s name in the larger ty) 
Is probably the first stage. 

The third title page, which is dated 1668, is in other respect 
an exact counterpart of the second both in type and es, 
except that the fourth line omits the word ‘ written,” and leave 
only the word ‘in,’ and with the significant exception that th 
author's name is suppressed. and his initials only used 


— 





WYNNE E. BAXTER, Ese., J.P., D.L. 








No. 170, CHURCH STREET, STOKE NEWINGTON, N. 
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What has happened to occasion this alteration? Masson 
writes :— 

“May not Simmons have been a little timid about his venture in 
publishing a book by the notorious Milton, whose attacks on the Church and 
defence of the execution of Charles I. were still fresh in the memory of all, 
and some of whose pamphlets had been publicly burnt by the hangman after 
the Restoration? May not his entering the book at Stationer’s Hall simply 
asa‘ Poem in Ten Books, by J. M.,” have been a caution on his part ; and 
though in the first issues he had ventured on the name “John Milton” in 
full, may he not have found it advisable for a subsequent circulation in 
some quarters to have copies with only the milder “J. M.”’ upon them? 
May not Milton himself have suggested such precautions ? ” 

Masson (Life vi., p. 623) states that ‘a fourth binding with 
a title page identical in the wording, but with variations in the 
size of the type,’’ was produced in the same year, but I have not 
met with this variation. 

The fourth title page (also dated 1668) resumes the name of 
the author in the type employed in the first title page, so that 
whatever may have been the reason for the suppression of 
Milton’s name, it was soon got over or disallowed. The printer 
now for the first time announced himself, and the booksellers’ 
names are all changed: Walker, of Fleet Street, and Boulter, of 
Bishopsgate Street, remain, but Parker, of Aldgate, is omitted, 
and Thomson, of Duck Lane, and Mortlack, of Westminster Hall, 
take his place. In this variation the words “ Licensed and 
Entred according to Order,” which have hitherto filled the 
ruled-off space between the-strict title and the publishers’ names, 
is replaced by an ornament consisting of four lines of fleur-de-lis 
markings. 

According to Bohn’s Lowndes, the jifti title page is the 
same as the fourth, except that three stars are placed in a 
triangle before and after the author’s name. And the sixth title 
page is the same as the fifth, except that there are no stars, 
which would appear to render it the same as the fourth. There 
are no copies of either of these title pages in the British Museum, 
but from my bibliographical notes I find that I formerly had a 
copy of the fifth in my library, which was bound in blue morocco, 
and which | purchased from Messrs. Ellis & White, of New Bond 
Street. Unfortunately, this has disappeared, and I fear it has 
been stolen. This is more annoying as Mr. Quaritch in his 
Catalogue No. 168 states that he has never seen the fifth and 
sixth variations, and would much like to do so, and that he 
doubts their existence. 

There are two title pages dated 1669, called the seventh and 
eighth in Bohn’s Lowndes. The strict title is as before, but the 
page concludes—* London: Printed by 8. Simmons, and are to 
be sold by T. Helder at the Angel in Little Brittain 1669.” 

In the seventh title the word ‘‘ London” is printed in larger 
type, there is no comma after ‘‘ Helder,” the word “ Angel’’ is 
in roman and not italic type, and after ‘ Brittain”’ there is a 
period instead of a comma, while the year 1669 is less spaced 
out, 


IR 


Mr. Quaritch is of opinion (List No. 168, p. 31) that th 
eighth is earlier than the seventh, on the evround that the fount 
used in the eighth is the same as that used in the fourth, whil 
that used in the serenth is different, and althouch re-set entirely 
in imitation of the eiyhth, is printed in a heavier and uglies 
fount. The two copies of the serenth edition in My possession 
somewhat bear out this suggestion, but [I cannot be certa 
whether the difference is due toa separate tount or to a large 
amount of ink having been used for some reason, Certainly th 
inatter is not so clear as to justify confusion in nomenclature by 
altering the order given in Bohn’s Lowndes. 

But iny copy of the eighth edition affords strong proof that 
it can be none other than the last issue. It is a copy in 
original sheepskin, and on examining the edges at the back I fir 
the title page has not been s¢ parately print d, but forms part 
the arst sheet of eight pages, and the remaining six pages of t 
first sheet, consisting of the argument, &¢., varies trom all othe 
copies that I have seen of previous issues in the spelling of 
Various words, while the fount ol italic Ust d Is also dittere nt and 
inferior. It would therefore appear that the order in Bolu 
Lowndes is correct. 

At first the work compris d the title page as a distinct | 


and the text of 340 pages, but subsequently 14 pages wer vlcle 
consisting of (1) a note from the printer to the reader, (2) tl 
arguinent giving the contents olf each book ot thr poe, ) 


soie remarks on the verse, and ( 1) a page ol errata. 
The note of the printer to the reader headed the first pag 
of the arguinent, and at first read as follows :— 


The PRinrer tO THE READER.— 
“Courteous Reader. There was no Argument at first intendec 
Book, but for the satisfaction of many that have desired it, is procured. 
~S. SimMons.” 


It seems to have been discovered that this was not aitogether 
vvaminatical, so that we find some copies with a six-line, instead 
of a four-line address, as follows :—- 


The Printer vo THE READER 

“Courteous Reader. There was no Areument 
Book, but for the satisfaction of many that have desired it, I have procu 
it and withall a reason of that which stumbled many others, why the Poen 
°sS. SIMMONS 


at first intended to th 


Rimes not. 
In addition to these there is a third variation, which is found 
in my copy with the eighth title page, which omits the note fro 
the printer to the reader altogether. So that there are thre¢ 
far as these added pages art 


variations found in copies si 
concerned. 

[I may add that in the copies of the first edition in the 
British Museum those with the first and third titles are without 
the added pages, that with the fourth, and one with the seventh 
has the four-line address, and one with the seventh has the six 
line address. 
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In my copies one with the first and two with the second 
are without the additional pages. One with the first and one 
with the seventh have the four-line address, that with the third, 
two with the fourth, and one with the seventh have the six-line 
address ; and as I have already stated iny copy with the eighth 
title, which is in the original sheepskin cover, omits the address 
altogether. 

It seems impossible to determine with which issue these 14 
added pages were originally published. The note states that 
there was no argument at first intended for the book, but for the 
satisfaction of many that have desired it, &c. This seems to 
suggest that it could not have been printed with the first issue, 
but one of my copies of the first title page has it, and possibly, 
therefore, before the first title pres were entirely exhaused, the 
14 pages may have been added, or my copy may have been made 
up. Some have assumed, as Simmons’ rane appears for the 
first time on the fourth title, that the added pages were first sent 
out with that issue, but as we know that Simmons was the 
owner of the copyright throughout, this deduction is not 
necessarily correct. 

The monographist to Pickering’s facsimile asserts that these 
seven leaves were * several times re-set entirely, and were sub- 
jected from time to time to arbitrary orthographical variations * 
but of this I have no evidence, as all copies of the argument and 
verse appear to be alike, with the exception of that appended to 
iy eivhth title. 

The errata on the last page of the added sheets are curious ; 
for instance, the fourth correction is for ‘ hundreds’’ read 
‘‘hunderds ’’; and in my copy of the eighth (title page this has 
itself been misprinted into for ‘* bundreds” read * hunderds.”’ 
Another correction worthy of remark is for Lib. 2, v. 414, 
for “we” read ‘ wee.” On turning to the passage it will be 
found that on both the eleventh and twelfth lines above that line 
“we” is written in our present style. The object of Milton in 
requiring the alteration of the spelling of the word in this 
particular position appears extraordinary until the clue to the 
difficulty is given. The explanation is simply this: that 
although in ordinary cases he is accustomed to spell the pro- 
nouns we, we, he, she, ye, with a single ¢, wherever special 
emphasis is intended to be put thereon, he makes a point of 
writing the pronouns with reduplicated vowels. 

But in addition to the different title pages and the varixtions 
in the added matter, the text itself varies in several small 
patriculars, mostly in punctuation, the numbering of the lines, 
and the spelling of words. 

This will be understood more clearly if we examine a 
selected portion. Let us take for example the sheet with the 
signature L, The eight pages of which this sheet consists com- 
prises the lines of the poem from Book IL1., line 625, to Book 
LV., line 113 (both inclusive) 
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As far as Book IIT. is concerned, there are no copies extant 
with the lines correctly numbered. All the copies go wrong at 
line 600, which in every copy is erronerously numbered 610, and 
the error in numbering is consistently maintained in all copies 
up to line 720, which is consequently nuinbered 730. This forms 
the last line of page L. 2, recto. 

The next page (which is L. 2, reverse) varies in two 
different copies. One I will call Variation A, and the other 
Variation B. This page really consists of Book III., lines 721 
to 742 (the last of the book), but the top line, which is really 
line 721, is numbered 740 in Variation A, while the corres- 
ponding line in Variation B is unnumbered. The eleventh line 
on the page which is really line 731 is numbered in Variation A 
750, and in Variation B 740, both of which are incorrect. A 
similar mistake and variation occurs at line 741. Moreover, it 
will be noticed that in the penultimate line of the page Variation 
A reads :- 

760, ‘‘ Throws his steep flight with many an Aerie wheele,” 
while Variation B reads correctly :— 

750, ‘‘ Throws his steep flight 72 many an Aerie wheele.”’ 
But there is a third variation found in one of my copies with a 
second title page, which reads :— 

760, ‘‘ Throws his steep flight i many an Aerie wheele.”’ 

Here we have three variations on one page, but this does not 
exhaust the variations in the sheet of eight pages with signature 
L.. There are several other small alterations of pointing, such 
as accosts with a period instead of accosts with a semicolon ; 
groune with a colon instead of groane with a semicolon; and 
words beginning with a capital instead of a lower-case letter, as 
Spirits and Supream; while on the last page of the sheet there 
are two variations in the numbering of the lines, one of the 
variations being inaccurate by ten. 

Of the copies in my possession, two copies, a first and a 
fourth, are correct, and the remaining eight copies incorrect. 

Of those in the British Museum one serenth is correct and 
the rest incorrect. 

I have tabulated the result of my collating 22 different 
copies in respect of this sheet. From this table it will be seen 
that there are at least eight variations of sheet L in the few 
copies I have been able to examine. These variations, although 
unimportant, are a bibliographical puzzle and are presented in 
tabular form on page 26. 

We will first consider the explanation given by R. H. S. in 
a short inonograph appended to Pickering’s reprint of 1873. 
The author, whom I presume is Mr. Richard Hill Sandys, 
therein writes : ; 


* During a considerable part of these two years (1666-1669) the poem 
must have been kept in type, and copies must have been printed off when 
required, as minute orthographical variations running through the whole ot 
the book occur in the different copies and issues, and in the numeration otf 
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the lines, only to be avcounted for on this supposition. In some instances 
errors of the early issues were rectified, and in other cases what was originally 
right was set wrong ; capitals and small letters alternated. and shifted places ; 
catch word: dropped, slipt out or were altered, and the lines were num- 
bered and renumbered now faultily, now correctly, all which would seem 
to imply that certain letters and figures were taken out at the printing office 
when required for other work, or were dropped in moving the formes and 
afterwards replaced in a more or less arbitrary or careless fashion. Doubt- 
less also a certain number of corrections were made from time to time as 
errors were detected ” 

I quite admit that this is a very plausible theory, and if the 
book had been printed in 1867 instead of 1667 would probably 
be correct, but I fear a very slight consideration of details will 
be sufficient to show that the explanation is untenable. The 
type composing a page of ‘Paradise Lost” would probably 
weigh about 12 lbs., and as there are 342 pages, the type alone 
required would weigh 3} tons. If it is also assumed that the 
brass rule was kept round each page, the value of that item 
alene would be out of all proportion to the usefulness of such a 
proceeding. Moreover it was not for many years afterwards 
that printers were accustomed to use material in such large 
quantities. But realising the importance of the fact that if the 
type of the whole work could have been left standing in pages, 
and pages printed from time to time as required, the whole 
difficulty would be solved, I have endeavoured to ascertain from 
those engaged in type-founding, if any printer at that date pos- 
sessed a fount of type large enough for the purpose. The oldest 
type-founders in England are Messrs. Caslon, and I consequently 
called on Mr. Smith, the present proprietor, and he assured me 
that no fount of such a weight was in existence in London at that 
time. In fact, in the middle of the 17th century, type was either 
imported from the Netherlands, principally from Haarlem, or 
the matrices were brought from Holland, and the letters cast 
from those ; and it was not until the year 1734 that Mr. William 
Caslon for the first time cast English-made type. But even if a 
printer had possessed a fount large enough it is unlikely that he 
would have appropriated and locked it up for such a purpose. 
I think, therefore, we may dismiss this explanation as incorrect. 
Masson’s explanation is as follows :— 

“Simmons printed off at once, in 1667, the entire number of copies, 
certainly as many as 1300, but probably the full 1500 that were by his 
contract with Milton to constitute the first edition or impression. oe 
How then are these small variations to be accounted for? Not, [ think, 
by the supposition that, for the later issues, a leaf was occasionally can- 
celled and reprinted on account of some error discovered in it—in which 
case copies of the later issues should be found the most correct, whereas 
we have just seen an instance to the contrary. Rather, I think, by the 
supposition that, duriug the original s'ow printing by hand-press of the 
whole first impression of 1300 or 1500 copies in 1667, that happened, 
which sometimes happens even yet in a printing office with steam machinery, 
viz.: the detection of errors in time to correct them for a portion of the im- 
pression. Thus several of the sheets, as kept in bales for binding, might 
be in different states of correctness, and a later bound copy might have 
one of these sheets in its first or less correct state.” (introd. to Stock’s 
Reprint, pp. ix., xiii.) 





But 


after the discovery of a sheet with cight states of varia 


tion, [ cannot say that I think that this explanation is adequate, 
and I think the true facts of the case have yet to be ascertained 
With the payment of a second £5 the first edition may be taken 
to have been exhausted, and my observations will close. It was 
given on April 26th, 1669, when we may assume that the 1,300 
copies had been sold and retailed off to particular reading 
customers, two years and eight months after its publication 
The receipt for this historic payment is, or was, in the possessio 
of Lady Cullum, and in connection with it a curious incide1 
occurred. 

At a public sale in June, 1859, of the manuscript collections 


of the 


] 


late Mr. Dawson Turner, the well-known antiquary, what 


purported to be the receipt, and another signed by the Poet’ 
Widow, dated 16th December, 1680, were sold on commission té 


an American collector, for £43 1s. Searecely had they beet 
bought, however, when a controversy arose as to their genuin 


hess, 


Lady Cullum claimed to have the original documents il 


her possession. How then could Mr. Dawson Turner have had 
them, tco? Kventually the inystery was cleaved up. It appeared 
that many years before Sir Thomas Cullum had lent the two 
original documents to Mr. Turner, who had either made copies 
or had them made before returning the originals, and he had 


neglected to label them as copies. But in the course o 


Chie 


discussion in the Atheneum on that subject, the genuineness « 
Milton’s signature was raised, and when a comparison of Milton’s 
writing before blindness is made, and when it is noticed that the 


is an 


interlineation in the receipt which no blind man could 


make, there seems but little doubt that the signature was not his 
but made by his order, probably by his third wife. 


I 


am afraid I have wearied you with remarks which wil 


appear trivial to all who are not interested in bibhiographi 
facts, but it is only by the study of details that historical 


can be 
circumstances under which the first edition of “ Paradise Lx 


ascertained. The main results of our investigation of t] 


> 


was produce d, are therefore as follows : 


E. 


There are at least SIX different title pages, probabl: 
seven, if not more. 


There are at least three editions of the 14 ‘ added 
page s,’ two of those editions being printed in type ¢ 
different founts. 

There are at least two different printings of most of t 
f the text itself, and at least one sbeet mus 
have been corrected or altered several times as the 
hand press leisurely produced it. 


sheets « 


That so far as my collating has yet gone, different sheets 
appear to be bound together haphazard, so that it 
would appear that as cach different sheet was prints d, 
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the whole number of copies of that sheet were probably 
sent into the warehouse without any attempt to separate 
copies corrected and uncorrected. 

5.—That the later issues are not more correct than the 
earlier, and in some cases are less so. 


May I be permitted in conclusion to express my admiration 
of the objects of the Library Assistants’ Association, and my 
warmest sympathy with those who originated and those who are 
carrying on the work of the Society, The Pablic Library has 
now become the centre of light and leading in many districts, 
and the Public Librarian has a great field of possible usefulness 
before him. He was formerly a mere keeper of books as the 
title goes at the British Museum, but now he is everywhere 
expected to be a helper to the proper study of books. There are 
few persons who take an interest in library pursuits or in the 
literature of any branch of knowledge, but owe a debt of 
gratitude to him. The L.A.A. is a praiseworthy attempt to help 
themselves on the part of those who are training for the more 
responsible position of Librarian. They have already succeeded 
in doing much in self-education, and I trust that both the 
Technical Education Board for the County of London, and the 
Education Committee of the Library Association as well as other 
similar bodies will do all they can to assist the objects of the 
Society. I wish the Association and every member of it every 
success. 


CORRESPONDENCH. 





HOW BARRY APPOINTED ITS LIBRARIAN. 
Dear Eprror, 


The Library Cominittee of Barry recently advertised 
for a librarian at a salary of £104. There were about 110 
applicants for the post, of which 17 were local candidates, 
presumably without any experience of the work and duties. A 
special sub-committee selected four candidates to appear before 
a meeting on the 19th September of the whole committee, 
There was a full attendance of the committee, and the four 
candidates were in attendance. Three of these were trained 
librarians from other towns, and one was a local resident. At 
the outset of the proceedings, while the selected candidates were 
waiting for interview, a member of the committee objected to 
the ignoring of the applications of 16 of the local condidates, and 
it was agreed to add two additional local men. After a considera- 
tion of the testimonials and qualifications of the six, they were 
interviewed, and at the first ballot one of the new-comers led by one 
vote over an experienced Lancashire librarian (5 to 4), while two 
other librarians had two votes each. The second ballot resulted 
in seven votes being recorded for the inexperienced and untrained 
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local inan and six votes for the experienced and trained stranger. 
In announcing the result, the Chairman said the position was one 
of the most important in the district, and he hoped that the 
successful applicant ‘ would do his utmost to fit himself worthily 
for the office.” 

Library assistants may note that the new Barry librarian 
was on the teaching staff of the Holton Road School, Barry, and 
secretary of the Barry Liberal and Radical Association for many 
years. 

I think that the addition of two local candidates after the 
tinal selection, and whilst the selected were waiting at Barry for 
interview, deserves prominent notice in the pages of our journal. 

I enclose my card, and remain, 


JUSTICE. 
[Eprrontan Notre.—The “Barry Dock News” of September 22nd 


contains «a report of the matter, and substantiates every 
statement made. Comment is superfluous. | 


“THE GREENWOOD 1899” PRIZEMEN. 
SENIOR. 
Subject I. ‘* How I would organise a public library.” 
Kirst prize. “Mr. G. Ki. Roebuck. (St. George E.) 
Second prize. Mr. J. A. Stephens. (Ziverpoo!.) " 
Highly commended. “Mr. C. Whitwell. (West Ham.) 
Subject IT. ‘ How to deal with books.” 
First prize. *Mr. W. B. Thorne. (St. Bride’s.) 
Second prize. “Mr. J. W. Brown. (Shoreditch.) . 
JUNIOR. 
Subject I. ‘ The everyday work of an assistant.” 
First prize. “Mr. T. W. Glazier. (Streatham.) 
Second prize. Mr. W. C. Sayers. (Bouwrnemouth.) 
Highly commended. Mr. 8. G. Mattocks. (ensington.) 
Subject Il. ‘‘ My professional studies.” 
First prize. Mr. W.C. Sayers. (Bowrnemouti.) 
Second prize. “Mr. S.G. Mattocks. (Kensington.) 
Highly commended. “Mr. E. H. Parsons. (St. George E.) 


THE N.W. SUMMER SCHOOL PRIZEMEN. 
For the best report sent in of the recent session. 

First Prize. *J.H, Swann. (Janchester.) 
Second Prize. *A. Hair. (Tynemouth). 

* Members of the L.A.A. 

t ls Mr. Sayers has also obtained a first prize, the value of 
this second prize will be offered in u new competition as a special 
* Bournemouth” prize for Junior Assistants. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


BraprorD.—The Library Committee have felt the need of 
an official organ of communication with the readers, and have 
issued a 16 pp. ‘‘ Quarterly Record.” Besides the usual features 
No. 1 convauus notable reading lists on Cromwell and South 
Africa. 


Dumrries.—Mr. Carnegie has laid the foundation of the 
Library which Maxwelltown jointly shares, and to which he has 
given £10,000. 


East Ham.—The Plashet Library was opened on the 28th 
ult., by Mr. Herbert Gladstone, amid much enthusiasm. 


Hornsey.—The fine new Central Library, which been has 
furnished throughout by the Library Bureau, was opened by 
the Lord Chancellor, on the 21st ult. 


KrrkcaLpy.—The Adam Smith Memorial Hall and Beveridge 
Library, towards which the late Provost Beveridge contributed 
£50,000, was opened on the 11th October. 


MancHEesTER —The Rylands Library, which has been well 
described as ‘‘a cathedral for books,” was opened on the 7th 
October in the presence of a representative pathering of 
librarians. 


NottincHam.--At the North Midland Library Association 
meeting held at Nottingham on October 5th, Mr. §. J. Kirk, 
chief assistant in the central library, introduced the subject of the 
loaning of prints from popular papers to teachers in elementary 
schools, a practice which has long been in vogue in Nottingham. 
We may note that Mr. Kirk’s predecessors were Mr. Ogle, of 
Bootle, and Mr. Doubleday, of Hampstead. Mr. Henry Ogle, of 
Hampstead, and Mr. J. T. Radford, of the Nottingham 
Mechanics’ Institution Library, were also formerly assistants in 
the Central Library at Nottingham under Mr. Briscoe. 


Otney.—Cowper’s Cottage is to fitted up as a Memorial 
Library and Museum. 


SatrorD.—The Council is endeavouring to obtain by local 
Act power to increase rate from 1}d. to 2d. 


Srretrorp.—Sir Humphrey de Trafford last month laid the 
foundation-stone of the new Technical Institute and Library at 
Old Trafford. 


West Ham.—A disastrous fire occurred in the Technical 
Institute, on the 22nd October, which spread to the Library. 
Fortunately the books were saved by the joint exertions of the 
staff, while the building and contents (other than the books) are 
severely damaged by water. 
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APPOINTMENTS. 

Corr, Mr. Arthur, of Wisbech, to Curator of the Wisbech 
Museum. 

Krocu, Mr. Andrew, formerly Sub-Librarian, Newcastle, to 
be Librarian of the Livonian Library Yale University, U.S.A. 

Marrocks, Mr. Sydney G., Junior Assistant, Kensington, to 
be an Assistant, Hampstead. 

Pripeaux, Mr. W. R. P., Assistant, R. Med. and Ch. 
Society’s Library, to be Assistant in the Library of the R. 
College of Physicians. 

MARRIAGES. 

Norrmscnam.—Miss Hill, who was for several years an 
assistant in the Public Reference Library, has_ relinquished 
library work on her marriage, which took place on September 
6th. Mrs. Rowley now resides at Oxford. 

HammersmitH.—Mr. W. Bb. McDouall, librarian of the 
Shepherd’s Bush Branch, was married on October 5th to Miss 
Ix. M. Roberts, eldest daughter of Mr. H. W. Roberts, of H.M. 
Prison Service, and sister of Mr. H. I). Roberts and of Mr. F 
Meaden Roberts. Among the numerous presents was a tea 
equipage, the gift of the members of the L.A.A. Committee and a 
few friends. 


= 


THE READING ROOM, 


eS ~~ ae va Stoke Newineton Liprary. 






Over 1,000 persons a day 
| make use of this room, on the 
i walls of which hang a large 
Pewee WUNIDer of local prints and por- 
Me) traits, most of which were pre- 
sented by Mr. E. J. Sage. 

In the Library the total 
} number of volumes is 12,931, and 
ithe annual issue is 100,845, 
exclusive ol hooks placed on 
unenclosed shelves. The average number of times each book is 
issued is 8, while the average issues per borrower are 31 
per annum. 





NOTICES. 

Annual subscriptions to the L.A.A. are now due, and should 
be sent to Mr. W. G. Chambers, Hon. Treasurer, Public Library, 
Stoke Newington, N. 

Annual subscriptions to the Journal are due in January next. 

Owing to great pressure on space the second part of Mr. 
Sparke’s article, together with a paper on the Women’s Congress 
from Miss James, and a report of a N.W. discussion on Cataloguing 
are held over till next month. 7 

All communications as to the Library Assistants’ Associa- 
tion, or as to this journal, should be addressed to the Hon. 
Secretary, L. A. A., Old Brompton Road, 8. W. 








VERY possessor of a library, no matter of how few volumes, recognises the 

desirability of keeping a proper record of it. This can only be done with 

perfect satisfaction by means of the card system, and the following are its chief 
advantages :— 

1.—Strict alphabetical sequence can always be maintained. 

2.—Books can be catalogued under author, title and subject, and arranged in 
the same index, cross references being made where necessary. 

3.— When a volume is lent to a fnend, a note to that effect can be entered on 
the card in a permanent-or temporary way, and date of borrowing 
and return affixed. 

4.—Any notes respecting date of accession; where purchased or how other- 
wise obtained ; the owner’s or his friend’s opinions and comments on 
the book ; remarks as to re-binding, etc., etc., can all be recorded upon 
the card relating to the book in question, as the owner desires. 

The material of the cards is guaranteed to be of the finest quality obtainable, 
and to wear for very many years. 

The Cabinets also are the best that m~ aey and experience can produce. 

We believe that in placing this useful contrivance before book readers, at a 
moderate price, we are supplying an appreciated necessity. 


Further particulars and prices may be obtained of— 


[LIBRARY BUREAU, Ltd. 


(Cedric Chivers Manager) 
40, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 








SPECIAL—TO LIBRARIANS. 


Books Supplied and Bound from the Quire, in 
flexible Pigskin, Moroceo, or a Sanitary Wash- 
able Cloth, specially manufactured for us, 


GUARANTEE—We guarantee that our Binding will outlast the book. 


BOOKS RE-BOUND. READERS’ TICKETS IN 
LEATHER OR CLOTH. 


Solid Leather Reading Covers, made in one piece, 
without Liniag or Stitches; practically indestructible. 


AN INEXPENSIVE READING COVER-IN OUR SANITARY 
WASHABLE CLOTH. 


One of the many Testimonials received by us :— 


‘‘Chelsea Public Libraries, 
December 37rd, 1896. 

Messrs. Banting & Son have been the bookbinders to these 
Libraries from the commencement, in 1888, and have given every 
satisfaction. 

Their work is lasting, reasonable in price, and carefully 
carried out. 

The fact that they are binders under contract toa large number 
of Public Libraries is sufficent proof that in this particular line they 
are difficult to beat. 

J. HENRY QUINN, 
Chief Librarian and Clerk to the Commissioners.”’ 


Particulars, Prites, and Samples on application. 


J. BANTING & SON. 


Bookbinders and Booksellers, 
KING’S ROAD, CHELSEA, LONDON. 
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